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WHICH IS THE INJURED PARTY? 
Tis is a question by no means easily settled in all 
instances. The oldest recorded case of difficulty is 
the celebrated one of the wolf and the lamb. The 
complainant here overcame the difficulty in a peculiar 
fashion of his own, which left nothing to be said. 
But we can easily conceive that, if he had only been 
detected in the act of worrying the lamb, and brought 
into court for the assault, he might have battled off a 
conviction upon the simple point— Which was the in- 
jured party? He would probably have represented 
himself as an inoffensive old gentleman, who was 
standing one evening by the brink of a river, of 
which he occasionally took a lap to quench his thirst, 
while during other moments he meditated on the 
wickedness and vanities of this foolish world. He 
had no thought of harming a single soul, when up 
came the plaintiff—a member of the in-one-sex-pug- 
nacious species ovis—who began to drink too, but in a 
very absurd and careless manner; the consequence of 
which was, that the water became so muddled, as not 
to be fit beverage for an animal of any discrimination. 
Here he was clearly the offended party. He mildly 
remonstrated with the lamb, who only replied by a 
contemptuous assertion, that, as he (the wolf) drank 
at a higher part of the stream, he had no occasion to 
find fault. Thus they came to words, and, being 
justly provoked, he had at length proceeded to inflict 
a little personal chastisement. He owned that he 
did wrong in attempting to take justice into his own 
hands ; but for this he threw himself on the merci- 
ful consideration of the court. By arguments such 
as these, we can imagine a jury of average thick- 
ness of head a good deal puzzled. One thing was clear, 
that the wolf was taken in the act of committing a 
very great outrage ; but then, on the other hand, the 
lamb had evidently spoken very petulantly. It had 
clearly been the first to lose temper ; a fact in itself 
affording a strong presumption against it ; for, some- 
how, an irritable person is never supposed to be capable 
of being in the right. Besides, the geographical posi- 
tion of the parties was by no means made out in the 
way in which the plaintiff represented it. And even 
if it were, it was very easy to suppose that, in a atill 
part of a river, a muddling of the water might extend 
upwards. ‘The lamb, perhaps, had only attempted to 
establish a fallacy upon this subject, trusting that the 
river would be presumed to be a running one. And 
so it might be that Lupus would get off for this time 
—all because of the difficulty of ascertaining which 
was the injured party. 

It is certainly a very fortunate thing for that por- 
tion of mankind who are apt to be in the position of 
offenders, that there is generally so much obscurity 
on this point, Were it otherwise, they would have 
no chance. Every observer of human life must at 
least admit, that, whenever he happened to be grossly 
wronged in his possessions, in his feelings, or in any 
other point, he had no sooner vented a complaint on the 
subject, than he found that a doubt arose as to whe- 
ther he or the person of whom he complained had been 
the offender. He himself becomes in part inculpated 
by the very act of complaining of another, and, where 
he looks for redress, finds, to his no small vexation, 
that he is in some measure put upon trial as well as 
the actual offender. Even in the regular affairs of pub- 
lic justice, we see this principle operating, and perhaps 
no man ever yet went before a legal functionary 
to give information of a robbery, without being re- 
garded with a certain faint shade of suspicion, as if 
it might turn out that he was not altogether or purely 


the injured party. Nay, if 1 were to judge from my | 


own experience, I would say that at least the hum- 
bler class of the ministers of justice—the men, for ex- 
ample, who take charge of witnesses, and see to the se- 
clusion of juries in their moments of retirement—are 
all animated by a strange undefined notion that there 
is something of the malefactor about those personages, 
as well as about the accused himself, so that it is pro- 
per to use them by no means too gently, or with too 
many of the niceties of the polite world. Such is the 
misfortune of being concerned in any way, even the 
most innocent, about breaches of the law, or prosecu- 
tions for their redress. This was well exemplified 
some years ago, when a gentleman of unimpeachable 
honour—the name and locality are of no consequence 
—found himself cheated largely at cards. Though 
simply the victim of the immoral act of another, he 
suffered from it nearly as much as the culprit; and 
for this there was no ostensible ground, but that some- 
thing had been slightly mismanaged in the circum- 
stances connected with the detection of the offence. 
‘There being room for blaming both parties, it mattered 
not that the one was blamed for a felony, and the other 
for a venial error of judgment. There having been 
some injustice done to the criminal, it mattered not 
that it was not a ten-thousandth -part of that which 
the criminal had committed. The public can recognise 
resemblances ; but it is not so clever at detecting dif- 
ferences—that act of intellect which almost stands 
above all others. Hence it was that the one party 
suffered, except in the important particular of his 
own conscience, nearly as much as the other. Here, 
obviously, a great wrong was done—a wrong which 
any innocent person may be brought to suffer any 
day if fortune so wills, and for which there appears no 
earthly redress. The preacher tells us that we ought 
not too much to repose our happiness in the good 
opinion of our fellow-creatures, and, verily, such facts 
are not ill calculated to enforce the lesson. 

Todo mankind justice, they have an earnest sym- 
pathy with all whom they believe to be injured : the 
only difficulty is to ascertain which of any two per- 
sons or parties is the injured. It is, indeed, this 
public sympathy with those who are wronged, which 
makes it of so much consequence to try to appear in 
that light. Suffering unjustly is Power, when the 
case is at all decently made out, and no thwarting 
circumstance takes place. “Thrice is he armed who 
hath his quarrel just”—and who is believed by his fel- 
low-creatures to have been unworthily treated. It is 
this which makes an oppressed portion of a community 
—as, for example, the slaves of the “ Southern States” 
—a cause of weakness and source of danger to that 
community. It is this which makes the tyrant’s pillow 
unrestful, and introduces alarm and vexation into the 
swelling breast of Privilege. No wonder, then, that 
it is often so much a life-and-death matter to appear 
as the injured party. For an advantage so decisive, 
it is felt to be well worth while to make at least a 
temporary struggle ; for, once it is established, other 
elements work in your favour, and you may lie in bed 
while the public gains your cause for you. The efforts 
of contending parties on this point are much like 
those of two hostile fleets to get the wind of each 
other. What sly evasions, what abrupt furtive 
movements, what feints and sleights, are put in requi- 
sition! Hence, in litigation, it must, on the whole, 


——— 
An additional advantage is thus gained, for when a 
person has been wronged in any way, and is thinking 
of complaining of it, it quite disconcerts him to be 
put on the defensive. The unexpectedness of the 
attack, his sense of the injustice of it, the duty that 
devolves on him of clearing himself of the false 
charge before he can bring his own against the real 
offender, all tend to paralyse him. It was with a 
regard to this principle that Swift wrote, in his 
Directions to Servants—“ When you have done a 
fault, be always pert and insolent, and behave your- 
self as if you were the injured person : this will imme- 
diately put your master or lady off their mettle.” Not 
even the most pertinacious masters or mistresses can 
altogether bear up against such policy, while, with 
gentle-natured ones, it generally ends in some present 
or indulgence being given to soothe the offended feel- 
ings of the culprit. In Prior’s Alma, a proverbial 
story has been versified very neatly :— 

I find, says Mat, reproof is vain : 

Who first offend will first complain : 

What I have told thee fifty times 

In prose, receive for once in rhymes: 

A huge fat man in country fair 

Or city church—no matter where— 

Laboured and pushed amidst the crowd, 

Still bawling out extremely loud, 

Lord save us, why do people press! 

Another, marking his distress, 

Friendly replied, Plump gentleman, 

Get out as fast as e’er you can ; 

Or cease to push or to exclaim ; 

You make the very crowd you blame. 


Notwithstanding this remonstrance, the fat gentleman 
had still rather the better chance in the argument, He 
was the first to roar out. Besides, he did roar, while 
the other only presented a quiet rebuke. Ten to one 
that any unprejudiced bystander, hearing what he 
heard, and, moreover, seeing the puffy distress, and 
probably streaming countenance of the old gentleman, 
would have given him credit for being an ill-used 
person, and thought the crowd a very unmannerly 
crowd indeed. ‘The genteel pickpockets of the metro- 
polis know well how to take advantage of this prin- 
ciple. In the crowd occasioned by the visit of the 
queen to the city, I was bereaved of a breast-pin by 
a rogue of this kind, whom I immediately gave in 
charge to a police constable. ‘The man put on an ex- 
pression of virtuous indignation. “ That I should dare 
to suspect him /—did the constable know who he was ? 
—he had better mind what he was about,” and more 
to the like purpose. The crowd began to hustle me as a 
false accuser, and to cry out “Shame, shame!” Some 
advised the pickpocket to give me into custody for so 
daring an outrage on his respectability. The constable 
hesitated, and took his hand from the collar of the 
thief. When thus released, and while busily hiding 
my pin in his waistcoat, the rogue professed, in ami- 
able tones, his willingness that I should be let off 
this time. He then sidled out of the crowd, address- 
ing to me, as he went, the judicious advice, “to 
take care how I brought false accusations against 
respectable persons in future!” I was congratulat- 
ing myself on being no farther injured than by the 
loss of a trinket, when a police-inspector, coming up, 
recognised the vanishing thief as an old offender, and 
caused him to be apprehended. The crowd now took 
a right view of the matter, but I do not remember 
that any one had the grace to offer me an apology for 
their former injustice. 

In law cases, the evidence is often found te be such, 
that a jury of Solons could scarcely say whieh party 
had injured the other. The difficulty is pectliarly 
great in what are called “ running down cases ;” that 


MD 
be better to be in the situation of plaintiff. There ; 
is always the greater presumption in favour of him 
who comes forward to allege a grievance. This is 
perhaps the only weak point in our imaginary case 
of the wolf. He ought to have been plaintiff, and 
certainly if his friend the fox had been concerned 
in his stead, things would have been so managed. 
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is, actions respecting collisions of ships and other 
vehicles. time occupied in inflicting the injury 
is so momentary, that it isdifficult to produce real wit- 
nesses, although hosts of false ones invariably present 
themselves. On one occasion, the proprietors of a 
‘Woolwich boat brought an action against a Gravesend 
steam-vessel company, for injuries done and suffered 
in consequence of collision. Witnesses who were on 
board each boat were subpwnaed. The first man swore 
that the Gravesend boat ran against the other; the 
second, that it was the Woolwich vessel which dam- 
aged the Greenwich one ; the third, that the Graves- 
end engineer reversed the engines before the vessels 
touched ; and the fourth, that the Woolwich one did 
the same! hence, if both these last had been believed, it 
would appear that the boats had not touched at all. The 
‘Jury were completely nonplussed ; and after having 
been locked up for some hours, without being able to 
agree, they decided to toss up—heads for the plaintiff, 
tails for the defendant. It came heads, and the plain- 
tiff got a verdict, though to this day no one has dis- 
eovered which was injured, except the injured party 
or parties themselves, whichever he or they may have 
been. 
‘There is one particular relation between men in 
which it often becomes surprisingly doubtful which 
| ig the injured party. ‘This is the relation of creditor 
. and debtor. It seems tolerably evident at first, that 
the creditor is the worse for the non-payment of his 
debt, and he, of course, appears the injured party. 
But circumstances often occur to make the contrary 
supposition the more plausible. When a creditor be- 
comes a dun, or takes any measures to enforce payment, 
his position as an injured person is totally changed, 
and our sympathies can scarcely be restrained from 
going to the debtor. With poets and novelists, it may 
be said that creditors are as badly off as the lion was 
with the historian, and simply, I suppose, because 
creditors never are poets or novelists, or poets and 
novelists are never creditors, which is the same thing. 
With the debtor himself, the assurance that he is the 
injured party takes a hold as deep as the articles of 
his faith. It becomes, in time, one of his strongest 
reasons for not paying. “ A wretched fellow—he does 
not deserve to have his money, after using me so ill. 
It will be serving him right to keep him out of it.” 
Sometimes a debtor becomes very petulant under this 
. sense of injury. I once gave a friend the loan of my 
name on a bill for a hundred pounds, and was some- 
what surprised when in due time it came to me for 
payment. I wrote to my friend, not making any 
outery about the outlay of the money, but 
gently blaming him for not having apprised me that 
he could not pay it himself, in which case a renewal 
. of the bill might perhaps have been accomplished. 
He coolly answered, that he was very much surprised 
that I did not know of his having been a month 
bankrupt. I was certainly in the wrong—I ought 
* to have known this, and spared my friend’s feelings. 
My old acquaintance, Peto, had much suffering of 
this kind to endure. He had for many years been 
» eager in research for persons qualified to be true 
friends — none of your light swallow friends of a 
season, but men of generous hearts, who would allow 
themselves to be made a little use of when neces- 
sary, in lending, in standing security, in doing for 
Rona, or in giving recommendations to offices. Alas ! 
. Peto was doomed to constant disappointment. He 
, onee formed what he thought a promising acquaint- 
_ ance with a grocer, a fine spirited young fellow, who 
_ hada sympathy for men of genius in depressed cir- 
cumstances, and who, besides giving Peto credit for 
"half a year at his shop, lent him a little money, and 
' stood sponsor for an account at his neighbour, the 
' tailor’s. Dunned at length by this tailor, and anxious 
fora little of his own money out of Peto’s hands, he 
letter to that gentleman, 
hinting at the propriety of his seeing after these obliga- 
tions. The answer of Peto was as follows :—“ Dear sir 
» {intended as very cold, his former address being usually, 
«My dear Thomson’), I have received your letter with 
\ very painful feelings, though previous experience might 
. well have prepared me for it. Yet I had fairly con- 
cluded with myself, that in you at length I had met 
. witha true friend. There was something 
_ which won my confidence from the first, and I allowed 
_ myself to look forward to a long tract of years in 
which I should enjoy the purest blessi 
ship in your society. Mrs Peto had 
think of you as an amiable young man, 
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forgive you for the wound you have inflicted on 
heart which ence truly loved you. Alas! this or any 
othér amount of impertinence [Peto’s word for crav- 
ing] I could have patiently endured from one I did 
not know ; but to find that the man of my héart is 
cold like all the rest of this vile selfish world, that— 
that, indeed, nnmans me, and makes me know how 
womanly-weak is, dear sir, your most obedient humble 
servant—RICHARD Perro.” 

It often happens too, I believe, that in matrimonial 
quarrels there is a considerable difficulty in making 
out which is the injured party; but here I touch 
upon mysteries far too profound for my humble pen, 
and from which it is as well to recoil in time; in doing 
which I take the opportunity to make my bow to the 
public, sincerely trusting that nothing will ever occur 
between them and me to raise a question as to “ Which 
is the Injured Party?” 


MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY. 


Amone the many institutions, useful and amusing, 
which London can boast of, we believe there is none 
less known than the Museum of Economic Geology. 
Its very recent origin, and the fact of its being a repo- 
sitory for objects of practical utility, and not a mere 
exhibition of curiosities to gratify the lounger and 
sight-seer, have chiefly combined to limit its noto- 
riety; but it would be saying little for the enlighten- 
ment of Britain, were it not shortly to become one of 
the most generally appreciated establishments within 
the range of the metropolis. “From a conviction 
that the Museum of Economic Geology deserves to 
be extensively known, inasmuch as it is not less im- 
portant for the objects sought to be attained, than it 
is interesting and instructive, from the varied and 
popular nature of its contents,” Mr Sopwith, of New- 
castle, already favourably known to the geological 
world, has drawn up a compendious account of the 
institution, calculated to forward its objects, and to 
extend a knowledge of its utility and importance.* 
The book is judiciously compiled, and replete with 
interest, showing how attractive a mere descriptive 
catalogue may be rendered by a mind well stored 
with varied and useful information. In a preliminary 
notice, we are informed that the establishment is 
situated in Nos. 5 and 6, Craig’s Court, Charing Cross, 
and is open to the publie gratuitously every day, Sun- 
days and the usual holidays excepted. The Office of 
Mining Records, associated with the museum, may 
also be seen on application to the keeper, who is daily 
in attendance; the admission being subject to certain 
regulations, in order to afford suitable accommodation 
to professional parties, for the examination of plans, 
models, records, &c. These valuable institutions be- 
long to the department of her Majesty’s Woods and 
Forests, and are placed under the immediate superin- 
tendence of Sir Henry De La Beche, as director; Mr 
Richard Phillips, F.R.S., being curator of the museum ; 
and Mr T. B. Jordan, the keeper of mining records. 
The origin of this establishment is thus detailed :— 
“In July 1835, the present director submitted to 
the chancellor of the exchequer, that the persons 
employed on the Ordnance Geological Survey had 
constant opportunities afforded them of collecting 
specimens illustrative of the application of geology to 
the useful purposes of life, or, in other words, of the 
mineral wealth of the kingdom, and briefly pointed 
out the advantages which would arise from these col- 
lections being placed in a room or rooms under the 
care of the Board of Public Works. The objects con- 
templated in making these collections were—to obtain 
specimens of the various mineral substances used for 
roads; for the construction of public works or build- 
ings; to be employed for useful and ornamental pur- 
poses in the arts; or from which useful metals are 
extracted. These, it was submitted, should be ar- 
ranged with every reference to instruction, and the 
situations from whence obtained carefully marked, 
not only on the specimens themselves, but also on 
good maps, by which means a large amount of infor- 
mation, which was then scattered, might be condensed 
and rendered easy of access to all interested 
therein, who would thus be enabled to judge bow far 
our known mineral wealth could be rendered ayail- 


the cost at which they may be shipped, or otherwise 
transported from the place where pr 


dimensions should be such as to show the real cha- 
racter of each. 

It must be gratifying to the public to know, that 
these clear and comprehensive views at once received 
the cordial approval.and encouragement of govern- 
ment. oapeceee’ were allotted for the collection 
which been formed during the Ordnance Geolo- 
gical Survey ; and in February, 1837, Lord Duncan- 
non, then Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests, 
requested the nt director, Sir H. De La Beche, 
to undertake the carrying out of these objects, which 
be has since done gratuitously, and with a zeal and 
efficiency which are evinced by the present state of 
this interesting and valuable institution.” 

Such was the origin of the Museum of Economic 
Geology ; and so rapid was its progress, so apparent 
were its advantages during the first two years of its 
existence, that Dr Buckland, in his address to the 
Geological Society in 1841, felt. justified in referring 
to the establishment of the institution, as one of the 
most important events which had marked the scien- 
tific advancement of Britain during the preceding 
year, “A Museum of Economic Geology,” said he, 
“ demonstrates even to the unlearned the advantages 
that result from science in its application to the extrac- 
tion of the treasures which Providence has laid up in 
the rich storehouses of the interior of the earth; and 
by exhibiting the results obtained from the elabora- 
tion of these materials by the industry of man, in the 
workshop and at the forge, will afford a full and 
satisfactory reply to the question so often raised by 
persons tos whom the value of the truths of pure 
science and philosophy, pursued for their own sake, 
are unintelligible, and by whom everything is appre- 
ciated merely according to its immediate subser- 
viency to the acquisition of wealth, or its minis- 
tration to the daily necessities or conveniences of 
human life.” And again:— The average value of 
the annual produce of the mines of the British islands 
amounts to the enormous sum of TWENTY MILLIONs, 
of which about eight millions arise from iron, and 
nine from coal. Should, therefore, the bearing of 
geological researches and mineral statistics be ex- 
tended through the endless departments of art, in- 
dustry, and commerce, which have their origin in the 
manufactories of metals, and in the power of steam, 
derived exclusively from the application of coal, the 
vast national importance of mineral statistics, and of 
models, maps, and sections, on which alone their 
details can be effectually recorded, must be apparent 
to every one.” 

In following Mr Sopwith in his description, it is 
not intended to insert a catalogue of the specimens 
in the museum, but merely to point out the leading 
features which merit attention in thie present state 
of the collection. In front of the building are five 
columns of granite, from Aberdeen, Peterhead, Corn- 
wall, near Dublin, and Dartmoor, which may be con- 
sidered as good examples of granite for building pur- 
poses. The museum, as now arranged, comprises an 
entrance-hall, or lobby, an apartment on the ground 
floor 46 feet by 18}; and a gallery on the first floor 
103 feet long, varying in width from 17 to 25 feet. 
The Office of Mining Records comprises a record office 
26 feet by 25, in which are tables for drawing plans, 
and a gallery 103 feet long, containing mining imple- 
ments, and models of mines and mineral districts, 
and of various engines, machines, &c., used for work- 
ing and draining mines. In addition to these, are a 
laboratory conducted by Mr Phillips, a workshop in 
which models are constructed under the direction of 
Mr Jordan, and a small library and private room for 
the director. “To these apartments,” remarks Mr 
Sopwith, “additions will doubtless be made from 
time to time, commensurate with the national useful- 
ness of the establishment ; and the more so, as a large 
proportion of the contents of the museum have been, 
and will continue to be, received free of e 
beyond the mere carriage of the specimens ; and ~ 
as the present administration cordially epprove 
support the arrangements of the museum, which was 
eommenced by their predecessors, and by their at- 
tention to its interests evince their regard for those 
foundations of our national wealth—a knowledge of 
which, as Sir John Sinclair justly said, is of more 
importance to this country than all the mines of 
Mexico and Peru.” 

In the entrance-lobby are several columns of 

hed British marble, and a beautiful vase of cast- 


a oe to the museum. “ And here,” says 


y Sir Henry De La Beche, as regards the selection of 
specimens and works of art; utility, and not mere 
ornament or temporary gratification, is the object in 
view. It is, therefore, only such s: 
sess an economic value that can 


works of art which come within the scope of this 
museum are such as strikingly illustrate the applica- 
tion of the products of the earth to useful orna- 
mental purposes, and it is essential that they should 


{ | iron four feet high, designed by Edington of Glasgow, . 
resting upon a polished block of Peterhead granite. 
This vase is considered an excellent specimen of cast- 
ing, all its details being as clear and sharp as its 
able for any undertaking they might be required to meral contour is creditable to the designer, who 
ot ; try. hes tite tates. plain and broad line has been very properly drawn 
mation as complete as possible, it was proposed that | Pin anc broa 
the specimens should be accompanied by documents 
showing the uses of the several mineral substances, 
a these are required to be sufficiently large to afford a . 
Correct. idea of their structure, colour,  &c.... The 
: * Account of the Museum of Economic Geology, and Mining : 
Records Office, Established by Government in the — 
of Her Majesty's Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
the direction of Sir H. De La Beche. By Thomas Sopwith, , 
P.G8,, &c. London: Murray. 1643. . 
| 
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name, locality, and uses; and in most instances, the 
analysis of the ores and minerals is also given, in 
order that visitors from different parts of the country 
may at once become acquainted with the nature and 
value of the various contents of the museum. 


The first apartment on the ground floor is dedi-. 
cated to British building stones, including granites, 


porphyries, serpentines, marbles, earths, &c., and their 
application to the useful and ornamental arts. One 
of the most interesting collections in this room con- 
sists of the various specimens (about 200) of building 
stone procured by the commissioners appointed in 
1838 to visit the quarries, and to inquire into the 
qualities of the stone to be used in building the new 
houses of parliament. This inquiry included every 
building stone of any note to be found within the 
British islands; excepting granites and porphyries, 
which were considered unsuitable, from the enor- 
mous expense attending their use in decorated edi- 
fices. The inquiry, it will be recollected, resulted in 
the adoption of the magnesian limestone, or dolo- 
mite of Bolsover Moor, in Derbyshire ; the durability 
of which was tested by chemical analysis, and other 
experiments, and practically evinced by the fact that 
Southwell church, built of it in the 10th and 12th 
centuries, still retains its mouldings clear and sharp, 
and even shows the chisel marks as fresh as when in- 
dented. From the description of the Bolsover marble, 
we learn that it is chiefly composed of carbonate of 
lime and carbonate of magnesia, that its texture is 
semi-crystalline, and its colour light yellow. It occurs 
in numerous beds, from 8 inches to two feet thick, and 
presents a workable rock to the depth of 12 feet. 
Blocks of 56 cubic feet may be obtained; and it is 
delivered in London at about two shillings per cubic 
foot. In the same apartment are cases of dressed 
granites and porphyries ; of British marbles, serpen- 
tines, alabasters, &c.; of varieties of clay, and speci- 
mens of the pottery derived from them; of tiles, 
slates, and cements; of earths, marls, &c.; and 
generally, of whatever may be considered useful to 
the architect, sculptor, potter, engineer, and agricul- 
turist. 

The gallery, which is divided into three compart- 
ments, is dedicated to the ores and useful metals; 
British and foreign specimens illustrative of their 
mode of occurrence in lodes or mineral veins; coals, 
and metallurgical processes, This department, of 
course, contains specimens of our native ores, such as 
tin, lead, copper, silver, gold, iron, &c., with notes of 
their localities, mode of oecurrence, and comparative 
values. Being placed in juxta-position not only with 
one another, but with foreign ores, a greater amount of 
information is conveyed by them, during a few hours’ 
examination, than would be gained by as many months 
of severe reading. Here we have tin, copper, and lead, 
in all their stages of preparation, from the crude ore, to 
their oe oe. iron, from the ore through 
its various stages, to steel and the implements made 
therefrom ; glass manufacture, mineral colours, elec- 
trotyping; and, in short, examples of all the most 
useful and valuable products derived from mineral 
resources. Speaking of the “ black-band ironstone,” 
Mr Sopwith remarks, “ that the discovery of this iron- 
stone was made by David Mushet, Esq., in 1801, at 
kek in Lanarkshire. ‘ At that time,’ Mr 

ushet observes, ‘ great prejudice was excited against 
me by the iron-masters, and others of that day, in 
presuming to class.the wild coals of the country 
with ironstones fit and proper for the blast furnace. 
Yet that discovery has elevated Scotland to a con- 
siderable rank among the iron-making nations of 
Europe, with resources still in store which may be 
considered as inexhaustible.’ The Airdrie estate has 
recently produced toits proprietor, Sir W. Alexander, 
a clear income of L.12,000 a-year (in 1839, L.16,500) 
for black-band ironstone alone, and where not one 
shilling of mineral rent was formerly received. It 
would be difficult to find a more striking evidence of 
the importance of economic geology, inasmuch as the 
wild coal, which now uces a princely revenue, was, 
afew years ago, to lie useless in the earth, 
and the discoverer of its value treated with indiffe- 
rence and neglect.” A separate portion of the gallery 
Wis allotted to a suite of coal specimens, which is al 
_ one of the most valuable collections of the kind in 

existence. The analysis, as well as the name and 
locality of each specimen, is given, together with a 
brief epitome of the principal uses and value of each 
description of coal ; and this combination of scientific 
research and practical observation will doubtless lead 


to important results, in determining the relative qua- 
lity and value of coals for 


A ilar purposes. 
_ Leaving the museum, we next proceed to the Min- |. 


ing Records Office, the establishment of which origi- 
nated with Mr Sopwith, who, in 1838, submitted to 
the British Association certain Suggestions on the 
Practicability and Importance of Preserving National 
Mining Records.* These suggestions, supported y 
some of the most eminent individuals connected wit 
the mining districts of England, met with a favourable 
reception from the Association; a committee was ap- 
pointed to carry the proposition into effect, and to so- 
licit the aid of the legislature as to the compilation of a 
systematic and permanent record of the mining ope- 
rations, and most important geological phenomena, of 
these kingdoms. ‘The representation of the commit- 
tee to government, followed by the zealous advocacy 
of the Marquis of Northampton, and Sir Henry De La 
Beche, led to the arrangements which are now being 
carried into effect; and at a meeting of the Mining 
Records committee in March 1839, it was considered 
that no place of deposit could be more suitable than one 
in connexion with the Museum of Economic Geology. 
In October 1840, this department of the institution 
was established under the curatorship of Mr Jordan, 
The nature and object of the Mining Records Office 
are thus described by Dr Buckland in his published 
annual addresses to the Geological Society, 1840 and 
1841:—“ To the keeper of these records will be 
assigned the duty of arranging the documents which 
may be transmitted to him from all parts of the king- 
dom, by any engineers, mineral surveyors, and pro- 
prietors of mines and coal works, who may be willing 
to send them ; particularly maps, sections, and under- 
ground plans, which will record the state of each mine, 
when it is abandoned, for the information of those 
who, at a future period, may be disposed to bring it 
. into operation. This office will be accessible to 

persons interested in obtaining the information it 
will afford. The keeper will make copies of docu- 
ments of this kind, which proprietors of miues, who 
cannot conveniently part with the originals, may lend, 
for the purpose of being preserved in this national 
collection. 

Here will be also large collections of models illus- 
trative of machinery used in mines, as well foreign as 
British ; so that not only will the British miner be 
enabled to compare the machinery employed in diffe- 
rent parts of his own country, but he will also find 
that adopted in foreign countries, Any one desirous 
of making drawings of these models, for the purpose 
of erecting machinery from them, will be permitted 
to do so under proper regulations. In addition to 
this collection of models of mining machinery, there 
will be other models illustrating the mode of working 
mines in different localities. Models illustrating the 
mode of working coal, and of ventilating the collieries 
in the north of England, are also in preparation. 
From all these the public may receive valuable, con- 
densed, and gratuitous information as to the mode of 
the occurrence of minerals within the earth, the various 
methods of working mines, and the machinery by which 
coal and metallic ores are brought to the surface, and 
fitted for the market. There will be also models 
illustrating the metallurgic processes, and samples of 
the various stages of these processes, and their final 
results.” 

Such was the design of the Mining Records Office ; 
and we learn from Mr Sopwith’s account, that the 
collection already contains—1. Models of mines and 
mineral districts ; 2. Implements and materials used 
in working mines ; 3. Models of machinery for pump- 
ing water from mines, raising minerals, and facilitating 
the descent and ascent of miners; 4. Models of ma- 
chinery, and apparatus for washing and dressing ores, 
and of furnaces, mills, &c., in which ores are smelted 
and converted into forms suitable for commercial and 
manufacturing purposes; 5. Models illustrative of 
such ical phenomena as are important to be 
studied in connexion with practical mining, and the 
exploration of mineral districts ; 6. Plans and sections 
of mines and mineral districts; 7, Railway sections, 
illustrating the geology of the districts passed through; 
and, 8. Instruments used for surveying, levelling, and 
delineating plans, sections, and isometrical drawings 
of mines. It would be impossible, however, to follow 
Mr Sopwith in his detail of these several compart- 
ments, without the assistance of numerous diagrams, 
or even the models themselves. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of this valuable 
national establishment, as gleaned from the interest- 
ing little volume before us. Hitherto, the very exist- 
ence of the institution has been searcely at all known, 
unless to those directly interested in the objects which 
its promoters have in view; but it only requires a 
glance over Mr Sopwith’s account, to perceive that 
it affurds an opportunity for useful study and prac- 
tical information, such as is not presented by any 
similar institution in the country. Though more 
immediately adapted to the pursuits of those who 
are interested either as yro rietors or managers of 
mines, and to architects, agriculturists, and 
other professional parties, yet such, says Mr Sopwith, 
is the beauty of many of the specimens, and so plain 
and intelligible are the descriptions that accompany 
them, that there is little doubt of this museum be- 


coming, ere long, a place of frequent resort to all who 
desirous 


are at once to gratify the eye, and to acquire 
useful knowledge in the various art 
and science, which are so illustrated by 


t 


LORD GEORGE SACKVILLE. 


“On the 29th [July], at his house in Harley Street, 
his Grace the Duke of Dorset, in his 76th year. The 
title becomes extinct.” Such was 9 late newspaper. 
obituary notice. If newspapers were accustomed to. 
be sentimental, we might have expected them to say. 
something more on an occasion so remarkable as the 
dying out of a line, the backward course of which 
is gemmed with some of England’s most venerated 
names, What! nota word for the end of that which 
began with the Conquest*—which touched the Magna 
Charta t—which gave us the first true poet after the 
long interval which followed Chaucer.t Even the 
recollection of the easy Dorset of Charles II.’s days, 
the friend and patron of Dryden—himself a poet, 
describable though he was as “the best-natured man 
with the worst-natured muse”—might have pleaded 
for some remarks on this cessation of a great name in 
England. But not a word has come. Upon our ear, we 
must confess, the report of the duke’s death has fallen. 
with some force, remembering, as we do, some of the 
glories of the title which has died with him ; and atill 
more particularly, as his grace connected the present 
generation, in a remarkable manner, with more than, 
one of those which went before it. The father of this 
nobleman held a commission before George I11, was 
born, and fought nearly a hundred years ago at Cullo- 
den. He was present, unfortunately not to the in- 
crease of his honour, at Minden ; and a suspicion has 
of late years been gaining strength, that he poured the 
chagrin of a mortified heart into the letters of Junius. 
The recent publication of an essay on this last point,§ 
in connection with the termination of the family of 
Sackville, has suggested to usa brief review of the 
history of the famous Lord George, which we now 
proceed to lay before the reader. 

Lord George Sackville, fourth son of the first Duke 
of Dorset, was born on the 26th of June 1716, at his 
father’s town-house in the Haymarket, London, and 
received his name from George I., who, as his godfather, 
condescended to honour the ceremony of baptism with 
his presence. His early years were passed at West- 
minster school, where he distinguished himself by re- 
citing verses both in Latin and English on the coro- 
nation of George LI. and his queen, when he was little 
more than eleven years old. On entering his four- 
teenth year, he left school to accompany his father 
the Duke of Dorset, who in 1730 went to Ireland as 
lord lieutenant. Lord George finished his education 
at Trinity college, Dublin, where he made a rapid pro- 
ficiency in literature, so that by the time he quitted 
the university, he had acquired a great reputation. 
He always exhibited a strong bias for a military life, 
and accordingly, on the llth July 1737, he obtained 
a commission. At the battle of Dettingen, George IT., 
who commanded in person, was so pleased with his 
conduct in command of the 28th regiment, that he 
appointed him one of his aids-de-camp, in which capa- 
city he acted in the following year at the battle of 
Fontenoy. On this last occasion, when conveying 
orders, he was wounded by a musket-ball in the 
breast. Lord George next distinguished himself in 

campaign against the rebels in Scotland, at the 
of which he for some time held the highly re- 
sponsible situation of commander-in-chief in that 
country, to which, it is said, he ever after bore a great 
hatred. Lord George proceeded in 1747 to the con- 
tinent, and took part in the campaigns of that and 
the ensuing year under his old commander the Duke 
of Cumberland, by whom he was sent on a mission’ 
to Marshal Saxe, to conclude a general armistice, a 
duty which he performed to the duke’s entire satis- 
faction. 
. On returning to England, Lord George’s military. 
career was interrupted, and he changed the character 
of a soldier for that of a senator. He was returned 
to parliament as one of the representatives of Dover, 
and made an excellent maiden speech on the Mutiny 
bill, on the lst November 1749. From this he 
‘rose rapidly both in military rank and in politi¢al’ 
importance. He became successively secretary to his 


* The first of the family was Herbrand de Salkavilla, one of the: 
followers of Wiliam of Normandy. : 

+ Sir Jordon Sackville was one of the twenty-five barons who 
signed the Magna Charta. 

¢ Thomas Sackville, lord-treasurer to Elizabeth, and first Earl 
of Dorset, who died in 1606, had in his youth, long before the 


* See Report, British Association, vol. vii. p. 156. 


i at the same time possess the highest merit of which | 
visitor, acquainted with geology 
or not, may see the ore as it appears in the lodes or 
veins whence it is extracted, the several changes it is collection, r 
undergoes in being washed or dressed and smelted, . : 
the mode it to manufacturing 
of art in each department. The names of the manu- , - 
facturers are attached, and the eminent talents and 
zealous care of the director in adhering to these con- 
ditions, must render the museum a valuable place of 
reference for information, as well as for interesting . 
studies.” The explanatory labels attached to the 
specimens are also more convenient and useful than 
any reference to a catalogue could be, inasmuch as 3 
the eye rests at once upon the specimen, and its 
days of Spenser or Shakspeare, written the Mirror for Magis- ’ 
: trates, the first classic poem after Chaucer, and also Ferrex and ‘ 
Porrex, the first regular English tragedy. 
| troversy the Identity of Junius. John Jaques. 
London : Bell and Wood. 1085 
| 


father the Duke of Dorset, who, in 1751, again went 
over as lord-lieutenant of Ireland ; and, on his return 
soon after to England, he was promoted to be major- 
general. While commanding a camp near Chatham, 
in Kent, the celebrated Whitfield offered his spiri- 
tual services to the soldiers, and Captain Smith (Lord 
George’s aid-de-camp, and father of Admiral Sir Sid- 
ney Smith) brought a message from the preacher to 
that effect—“ Make my compliments to Mr Whit- | and 
field,” replied Lord George, “and tell him from me 
that he may preach anything to my soldiers that is 
not contrary to the articles of war.” Soon after, Lord 
George was promoted to the rank of lieutenant-general 
of ordnance, and was sworn a member of the Privy 
Council. Meantime, he married Miss Diana Sambooke, 
the heiress to a Hertfordshire property. 

His prosperous career was soon after this inter- 
rupted by the unhappy event which took place at the 
battle of Minden. Here, bei 
cavalry, under Prince Ferdinand of Brunswick, and 
having received from that chief two messages, both 
commanding him to advance, but slightly inconsistent 
with each other, he hesitated to obey, caused the loss 
of eight minutes, and thus deprived the victory of the 
completeness which it would otherwise have had. 
Whether timidity here operated, or he was animated 
by some feeling of jealousy respecting other com- 
manders, his conduct was universally condemned, 
and he was summarily deprived of his offices. His 
misfortune occasioned no sympathy, for he was a 


being in command of the 


terminated, however, in his being declared unfi 
to serve the king in any military capacity, and in 
his being struck out of the list of privy-council, and 


forget him ; but in 


out actually shunning public life, did not court it ; 

ugh he continued member of parliament 

for Hythe, seldom spoke, or even appeared in the 

house. In 1769, his private resources were augmented 

‘Thule pooperty: wes 
ire. ro 

loft him by the will Mf Lady Betty pve ser and 


possession of it, 

and that in. An 
incident arising from this change of name may here 
be adverted to, as it seems to illustrate Lord > Ae 
character. A young c 


whom, at the recom- 
mendation of a friend, 


appointed to a benefice, 
pon his lordship to return thanks, when the 
latter explained that the parsonage-house was situated 


were startled by 
letters in the Public 
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country, 


style of the letters and that of some avowed produc- | partly at 

tions of Lord rq for at 
in a6 i i case 

The decision of the majority of thie 


lection. 
spread a throughout the whole kingdom ; every 
ond heavy. The free- 

dom of election is the sacred palladium of English 
liberty, and when that is violated, it cannot be 
before our constitution is in ruins. It is not eno 
that the majority who decided the question are sai 
fied with the rectitude of their intentions, or that 
they did not mean to break in upon that freedom— 
the people must be satisfied. Their all is at stake ; 
they apprehend that it is in danger, and therefore 
they have a right to demand security. ‘The powerful 
influence that operates in this house is too visible. 
The people see it and dread it. Buta snare is now 
laid to involve our sovereign in the gulf of his corrupt 
administration ; to draw him in as a , and to 
countenance the d. measures of his ministers ; a 
snare which it is to be hoped this house will break. 
Whoever can concur in offering such indignity to his 
b- | sovereign, is neither a good senator nor a good subject. 

He can have no worthy conception of the exalted 
character of a great prince, nor of the inestimable 

pon supposition that was y 
the mystic personage who darted his envenomed ar- 
rows at so many of the highest statesmen of his time, 
and even at the king himself, we cannot but be greatly 
struck by the circumstances in which he spent the 
subsequent of his life. ‘There was one point on 
which the liberalism of Junius failed ; he was not a 
sympathiser with the remonstrances of the American 
colonies. Lord George Sackville took the same view 
of this great question of the day, and, as the disputes 
of the mother country with America advan he 
spoke so strongly against the rebellious colonists, and 
at the same time showed so intimate an acquaintance 
with their affairs, that the ministry, overcoming 
the ordinary objection to him as a man of dubious 
reputation, gym it expedient to adopt him into 
their co In September 1775, he became secretary 
of state for the American department, in which cha- | mar 
racter, of course, he had to kiss the hand of that mo- | to ; 
narch whom he had (if the theory be true) admonished | had been 
in terms equivalent to the severest satire. To him, 
on the same theory, this rise above his former disgrace 
must have been the more sweet, that his enemy, the 
Duke of Grafton, went out of the cabinet as he 
went into it. The management of the contest car- 
ried on for the next seven years with the Americans 
hands of Lord George. 
Its results, as is well known, were disastrous ; but 
even after the preservation of America to at 
was hopeless, and his colleague, Lord North, 


heard 


power. 


the name 


affabili 
Cumbeclan 


rtly be | to contend against ; besides bearing the onus of 
being the sole agent in carrying out an unpopular 
measure, he was often pone! in parliament by 
allusions to his former di > moral cour- 

of | age and dignity which he showed on such occasions, 
exhibits his constitutional pride in its best aspect. 


are the 
the 


with the 


markable 
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tarnished, he composed di 
ii 

Holebrosk, near Tunbri 

his beautiful mansion, 
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He 
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bu 
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da 
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pr 
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da 
morning he appeared in as if he was dressed for 
grand ca to hi ish ¢ eaving only a 
upon the spits. His deportment in the house of 
lary, more in character of times 


vt ees 


of assent to the preacher, as were o 
muscles could withstand ; but when, to the total over- 
throw of all gravity, in his zeal to encow 
efforts of a very young declaimer in the 

him cry out to the Reverend 
Eatoff, in the middle of his sermon, ‘ Well done, 
Harry,’ it was irresistible ; suppression was out of my 
What made it more intolerabl 

the unmoved sincerity of his manner, urp 

to find that anything had passed that could provoke 
a laugh so out of time and place. He had n 

with no small care and cost in each of his pari 
churches a corps of rustic psalm-singers, to whose 
performances he paid the greatest attention, rising 

up, and with his eyes directed to the singing- 
ing time, which was not always rigidly ad 
onee, when his ear, which was very co 
tortured by a tone most glarin 
m the culprit, by 
ly saying, ‘ Out of tune, Tom 


he set his mark u 
him by name, and 
son 
many men, 
pears to have been kind and benevolent to his inferiors 
—where no opposition was offered to his so 
will—when all pretension to equality was out of 
question—when ‘the toe of the peasan 
proach too near the heel of the courtier,’ and nothi 
came ‘ between the wind and his nobility,’ he was 
d condescension. His ki 
d for a long series of years was most re- 
markable, and it appears from the following anecdote, 
that his benevolence extended below Mr Cumberland’s 
sphere of life, and that his domestics felt the comfort 
of living with him rather as humble friends than as 
menial servants :—His lordship one day, on enteri 
his house in Pall Mall, observed a large 
tanding in the hall, and inquired of the 
belonged, and from whence they 
came? Old John immediately replied, ‘they are ours, 
my lord, from our country house.’ ‘ Very well,’ re- 
peer. At that instant a carriage stop 
at the door, and Lord George turning round, asked 
what coach it was! ‘ Ours,’ said honest John, ‘ And 
children in it owrs too? said his lordship 
‘Most certainly, my lord, replied John 
utmost gravity, and immediately ran to lift 
them out.’ 


porter to they 


joined the 


uring 
of 1785, he became so ill, as 


In the middle 
fined to his bed at Stoneland Park, till at 


F 


it 


statesinan 
requested his forgiveness, “if ever,” 
uctuations of politics, or the heats of party, 
appeared in your eyes, at any moment i 
great merits, or forgetful 
favours.” On the supposition that 
was Junius, this must be considered as a most 
scene, Lord Mansfield havi 


just to your 


= 


| 
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h rarely animate the bosoms of men enjoying | room, we repressed our curiosity.” They no sooner 
levated place in society. It is favourable to the withdrew tan Lard George produced the 
: ry, that one of the first men attacked was the which contained the part: of the 
quis of Granby, whe hed riem in pablic feveur and Sir Nathaniel Wraxall read them 
9 soldier, exactly as Lord George declined. | assembled, together with the king’s let 
| Duke of Grafton, who, more than any other mi- Jane 
4 er, is the subject of Junius’s vituperation, was so| ‘The resignation of the ministry soon 
} e acceding to it. All the other persons attacked | the title of Viscount Sackville. His : 
befriended by Junius, have been shown to be | house of peers was 
q hectively the enemies and friends of Sackville ; and | but without success. He silenced the clamour 
y other circumstances tend to favour the suspi- | vigour with which he met it, and having thus 
; , which, we find, was entertained even at the time | last_time vindicated the honour which Minden 
he publication of the letters. There is, it must be nity into 
nowledged, considerable resemblance between the rayton, 
ells, 
land Park, in 
Here, away from the bustle of — life 
{ avils of party, the remainder of his days 
hard Cumberland, the dramatist, was for 
| s Lord Sackville’s private secretary and 
ompanion, and from his memoirs we glean 
of the close of lordship’s 
s lordship was, it ap ly interested 
| are of the tensats of his different estates, and 
} y surveys of their cottages and little gardens. 
! ligious duties this good man was not onl wad 
i haughty and ungracious man ; and, as if upon his rui 
, the Marquis of Granby, who had been his inferior of times present. He had a way of standing 
i command, rose to the a degree of favour wi on-time, for the pons of reviewing the 
the army, the nation, and the sovereign. It was on ion, and awing the idlers into decorum, 
+] ipdemplionse with his repeated demand, that he o br failed to remind me of Sir Roger de 
tained the favour of a hearing before a court-marti at church. Sometimes, when he has been 
| th passages in the discourse which he wished 
ut to the audience as rules for moral prac- 
4 hy to be noticed, he would mark his appro- 
orbidden to appear av court. them with such cheering nods and signals 
The conduct of Sackville under this affliction r 
i lised much of what would have been expected fi 
an ancient He withdrew for a wh 
into retirement at his beautiful seat of Knowle Pa 
in Kent, thus allowing the public as far as possible 
a a course of a few years, a n¢ 
q g being upon throne, he re-entered public li 
f and ever after bore up with a magnanimous fro 
i against that odium, just or unjust, under which 
had fallen. His fortitude was partly rewarded 
* 1765, by his being replaced in the eon, a 
inted one of the vice-treasurers for Ireland, whi 
{ Sheation, however, he soon after resigned, in con 
' quence of the Duke of Grafton, towards whom he ent 
tained a strong aversion, being appointed to the tr 
q sury. For four years afterwards, Lord George, wi 
HN continued inexorably firm in their determination to 
' support the king’s private opinion, which was, to pro- 
' secute the war to the last extremity. During the 
near @ powder-mili, and inquired whether he preterred | whole of this tryin riod, Lord George had much | 
f waiting for another house which would sho 
unoccupied. To this the answered, 
: would gladly avail himself of the proffered 1 
a for he «disliked powder as much as Lord 1 
Sackville.” His lordship, without the least 
countenance, replied, “In that particular, 
may find, upon consideration, that common fame has | At length the final blow came. On Sunday the 25th | | 
deceived you.” The facetious priest then bowed and | of November 1781, official intelligence arrived, that 
retired, and soon afterwards discovered, to his asto- | the British forces at York-town had surrendered. “I | 
nishment and dismay, that Lord George Germain | dined that day,” writes Sir Nathaniel Wraxall in 
and Lord George Sackville were the same person. te 
About this time the nation was thrown into a fer- | formation, which had reached London in the course of 
ment by a collision between the growing liberalism of | the morning from two different quarters, was of a 
the country and aoe ees the state, which had | nature not to admit of aye pene yet it had 
been exerted to | celebrated demagogue Wilkes | not been communicated ei to me or to any indi- 
out of the House of Commons. Men, unaccustomed | vidual of the semen, & it might naturally have| Lord Sackville had been for years subject to a pain- 
to free discussions in ers been, ae os of common report, when I | ful disease, one peculiarity of which is to increase in 
the publication of a series : eer all between five and six o’clock. Lord ‘a 
Advertiser, so keenly severe upon public men and alsingham, who also dined there, was the onl ae 
: liant in style, as to form what it well be called | the fact. The party, nine in number, sat down to | hope was abandoned. Mr Cumberland relates 
They the signature of | table Se. very short while before his death, he sent for 
Junius, it soon came to be known that the actual | serious, though he manifested no diseomposure. Be- | Mansfield, who immediately came, and the expiri 
of the writer was a secret, even to the publisher | fore the dinner was finished, one of the servants deli- nd, 
paper in which oe Ses For three years | vered him a letter, brought back by the messenger = 
remarkable prod continued to be issued ; | who had been despatched to the king. Lord George 
then opened and perused it, then looking at Lord Wal- 
ystery of their authorship. Suspicion, after for | singham, to whom he exclusively directed his observa- » 
Ni years resting upon Sir Philip Francis, seems | tion, ‘the king writes,’ said he, ‘just as he always 
be more firmly fixed upon Lord George Sack- | does, except that I observe he has omitted to mark 
the hour and minute of his writing with his usual, 
: rank and station which Junius seems to have | precision.’ This remark, though calculated to awaken Fincipal objects Of Vituperation a 
Principal ob) pe 
with those causes of nhs writioee, to | some interest, excited no comment; and while the | ordinary satirist. Lord Sackville died, with 
which shine in his and ! ladies, Lord George’s three daughters, remained in the | pression of religious tranquillity on his lips, 
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out sayi ih gobcnge 5 i rahgpeay og ype was sent out of sight to board with a scholar up | that his father’s youn and the only one that 
of his being the author of the letter, on the of im the hills, where pration and walec wes mest of the bien te (he 
gpa diet going—and sorrow a doctor within miles to set | his time), should go to the mischief for want of 
n person Lord Sackville was full six feet high. by training. So he wrote—while only still a clerk, on a 
¥ He always wore a bag wig, and invariably a sword er pulling an old woman’s cow out of the bog. | very small salary (he didn’t keep salt to his praties 
after he quitted the army. His disposition has al-| When, in spite of bad keep, he grew too big to be | out of it for himself)—to his father, offering to : 
er Ry described, though the severe misfortunes | at school ecty trace (a fine ready writer and reckoner | well nigh the whole of it to give Larry edication, pm 
which it brought upon him manifestly modified its | the masterhad made of him before they parted !), there | do a good turn, at the same time, to his ould friend > 
harsher points later in life. The fate of Lord Sack- the master, whose health was failing him for keeping 
external manner in our journey through life. All| be catching his squint ; an irls couldn’t etter pric Sothes’s berets Shem Sie 
the good fortune which his birth, prospects, and Ga pride would scarce let him agree to be beholden to 
talents promised him, were reversed by a discour- | fell on—and that’s saying ce dale—that they | ‘ugly Joe.’ But the mother was proud of her ge 
teous and unpleasing deportment, which surrounded | didn’t play upon ugly Joe. was no peace for | curly-headed boy, and glad to be free of his 
A him night nor day. ness at home : so he was sent to the master ; and the 
that occurred to crush him. On the other hand, the | place he slept in but a minute out of his pocket, half | saving of him it pont as Joe intended. 
pride which was dominant in his character invites | the bats in the barony would be spinning about his He was just like one of them untameable wild ; 
our respect for the moral valour with which it im- | curtains : and it’s well he was not lamed entirely with | beasts that the player man can wind round his finger 
bued him. He manfully held up his head amidst | the crabs from the shore they’d pay childer to bring, | by kindness (sure it was the ay ete the ould master 
the taunts which were levelled against him from the | and slip in at his feet. If he sat writin’ or doin’ a | ever tried with his boys) ; and t' wee f he could not be 
day of his trial to that of his death ; and one cannot | sum in his little hole of a garret, they’d get upon the | made to fear, he soon learnt for love, faster than the 
but admire his constancy and courage in struggling to | roof to shy mud on his paper, or water on his ink- | other could tache him. It was a pretty sight, they 
preserve and even to heighten his position in society | horn ; ont if he came, like a ert nape lad as | said that lived nigh, to see the fine manly six-foot 
amidst difficulties that would have vanquished an | he was, to help in their plays, ti - do mischief, not | lad, full of life and — sitting as quiet as a lamb 
ordinary mind. His conduct looks like that of a} for mischief’s sake (which would have been rason | at his book, at the old man’s bedside, and nursing 
wronged and innocent man determined to maintain } enough for the likes o’ them), but to get the blame | him like a gn through his long, slow, deep decline. 
his position and character amidst the rudest assaults. | laid on innocent Joe. But the crathurs, as Joe many | And it’s well he might, for the master had given all ; 
a time said afterwards, didn’t know better ; for — his heart’s love to Joe ; and Joe had bespoken a ‘ Ben- 
| were brought up to nothing good, and never so m jamin’s portion’ for the boy he had so strangely set 
STORIES OF BROTHERS. as told that bg was the thing they’d do. his fancy on. 
cals Waenitcaintin Well, even Job of old, they say, lost patience at | When the good man was dead and buried, where 
aes last, and so did Joe; and that was what they all | was Larry, now seventeen, to got Home he wouldn’t, ‘ 
THERE are few little incidents of every-day life more | wanted. Between snubbing and starving, and spite- | for his father’s swearing and his mother’s muddling 
distressing to persons of right feeling, than the re- | ing and slandering, they worked on him to run away, | had shocked him even before he knew better thin 
marks wrap yarns y children on the per- | and small trouble they gave themselves asking after | So, in course, he betook himself to the north to ‘amy 
sonal defects of the strangers into whose oneny him ; only, if he had come to be hanged, they’d have | Joe.’ Many a man as ill-favoured as ee might 
they may chance to be thrown. To indulge in such | been pr - enough to scramble for five hundred not have fancied ‘a beauty’ for ever at hand to make _— 
rude observations, when the period of mere infancy is | pound. it was well for Joe that he knew somethi him look more of a ‘ baste ? but with Joe it was quite - 
past, is generally a sign of neglected education, or of | about it—no thanks to them, but to the old wee 4 otherwise, and folks said he was as vain of his Vagos | 
a reckless, if not unamiable disposition ; yet (so often | master ; and to him he went, and got him to draw up | brother as sp he had been his sweetheart ; an 
does good come of what in itself is evil) but for the | a paper, and get it signed bya parson and magistrate, | though, with all the lots of — he’d earned, he 
wild speech of an unlucky urchin, few beyond the | saying who he was, and what sum of hard cash he | never broke a sixpence of it he coul rie br himself, 
limits of his native island might have known about an be entitled to when he came of age five years | he made it fly for suits of the best to deck out Larry; 
the best man and kindest brother in Ireland. after. Now the master, though a simple-minded Bod ,| and the stepmother, if she’d been there to prog “4 7 
“ Papa, did you ever, in all your life, see so ugly | who never could do a turn in the way of cantante would have rejoiced over one gentleman in the fa- — 
a fellow ?” exclaimed a little English nf who should | ing for himself, had friends well to pass in the manu- ~~ a 
have known better, as he stood warming himself, while | facturing line in the north, and to them he gave Joe ith the full consent of his partners, he took the - 
the coaches were changing, in the traveller’s room of | a letter, with his blessing, telling all what a mighty | lad into the peng Sy dara and taught him the busi- 
the or inn at Bray. Neither the remark itself, | ’cute reckoner, and, still better, what a downright | ness as well as he knew it himself; and the day he 
nor the indignant reproof with which it was checked, | honest clever faithful lad they would find him, and | was one-and-twenty (four years had he slaved to make : 
was lost on its subject ; as uncouth a figure, certainly, | how shamefully he had been used by the crew at | him perfect), Joe put Larry’s name on the books, oppo- 
as ever dame Nature saw fit to inclose a noble spirit | home. site all the money he by this time had become en- 
in. Tall, raw-boned, and red-haired, with a villanous| Well, to make a long tale short, the sharp north | titled to (and a round sum it was), hero Migms old } 
Faye of one eye, anda og denoting blindness on | countrymen saw he was just the boy for their money. | five hundred, which he took out to begin world i 
— nar le leaning to side of | So they took him first as a then a might 
iant frame, such as one sees in ictures | of partner, when his few hun Ss came due; an i meer: ge too far, > 
of Dr , 4 swaahe the party thus designated kia cer- | from one thing to another, he grew quite a rich man. | for a half brother; and some, no doubt, walked Teo r 
tainly deserve, if not justify, the epithet which (to put | Times were grand then for business, and fortunes | crazy for so doing. But he hada and a good 
the wor eg father at his ease) he good-humouredly | made in five or ten years, what ye might slave twenty | one, and that time very soon nook ‘tne I told 
re-ec “ or thirty for now. Bat what do ye think, sir, was the {ons sir, was one of the likeliest lads to look on in all 
“ That I am an ugly fellow, little man, you are quite | use Joe made of his money, and first week’s holiday ? | Ulster, and a — son, though but a small one, to 
right in meee though whether = were right in | Just to go to his ould country ; and after giving a | boot ; and the head partner’s daughter was going mad : 
thinking so aloud, your own sense, when you get older, | look at the good master, see what he pot do to | entirely to marry him, and Joe knew (though he never 
will teach you to doubt. The opinion itself | have | triumph and crow over !—no, to help and benefit his | meant to try matrimony himself) a a and 
less reason than most people to quarrel with; for father’s family. ‘The old man was grown palsied and | pretty young wife was the best surety in for the 
if my father, when I was at your age, had not judged | childish ; and though it was aggravating to be wel- | steadiness of a young handsome man. 
in the same manner, perhaps I might never have been | comed home by no kindlier name than ‘ugly Joe, | So he made over his share to Larry, as much under 5 
a man myself, or the means, under Providence, of | still he made his father’s last days comfortable by a | the rose as he could, for he hated fuss, and as the ra 
a- good to my friends.” better nurse than the silly stepmother, who, much | firm stood Mulready and Macdiarmid, just as before, 
The ashamed and sobered boy would have given the | sillier still, and aged before her time by drugging and | it was only by degrees that the matter oozed out. 
world for an opportunity to apologise to the gentle- pm Ben | more need of some one to take | But though no longer just a partner, the concern 
man, whose cheerful voice and pleasant smile seemed | care of herself: and who so fit as her own dashy | wouldn’t Bw him anyhow ; just then a ’cute man 
already to have robbed him of half his ugliness ; but | daughters? if one of them hadn’t run off with a | was wanted to get up bad debts in America, and Joe, 
the sounding of the horn at that moment consigned | sergeant who passed himself for an officer; and the | who, though he had toiled ten years at it, had never 
them to opposite vehicles, and he could only cast a | other, who was the best of the bunch, and married to | liked the desk, volunteered to go out. His own ex- 
look of regret after one whom he was quite sorry to | a dacent farmer, fallen into ill-health and trouble, | penses were paid, of course, and a good commission : 
think he might never see again. which it cost Joe more by far than the five hundred Besid les ; 80 he thought (money always burnt in Joe’s ° 
“You are acquainted, I think, with that tall stout | he a the world with, to fish her and her husband | pocket) that as his brother-in-law the farmer was a 
person on the box-seat of the Dublin coach,” remarked | out of.” disheartened man, and a little at home, he might a 
the papa, when he had settled himself, to a neighbour | “ And what had become of the sons all the while ?” | as well pack him out, with all his family, and his own 
aaale had observed exchanging familiar an with | asked the English traveller. second brother besides, who had long been the manag- 
the party in question ; “his ase | exterior seems to| “It’s running like wild colts they had been since 7 . 
hide an uncommon character.” the day they were born, and to the dogs they’d have iy eaerent, ie eh See 
“It’s yourself may say cles 9-7 the Irishman | gone, every man and mother’s son of them, but for | and the per centage on the money he recovered for 
to whom the pe was ad ; “and it’s better | the ‘Joseph, who, like his namesake in the Bible, | the house in Ireland stocked the prettiest and most 
a dale the world would be if such characters was not | took pity on them, and forgot all the —s they | thriving farm in all Illinois. He’s come home — - 
uncommon in it.” ve him. As for the eldest and wickedest, he had | from a trip to it, he was telling me on the coach - 
“ Indeed?” said the father, urged on by several fisted long ago with his brother the sergeant ; and idle left just now ; and his a he says, have . 
punches from the little penitent at his side. “ ‘hen | and past mending as he was, perhaps he couldn’t have | got their discharges (he didn’t say who'd bought them 
ps you'll tell us aneming about him, that my | done better. It’s food for powder he was, any way ; | off, and set them agoing), and got farms by. ; 
here, who is sorry for a rash remark on his looks, Gane dhe And perhaps,’ says he, * some da 
may learn to remember our English proverb of ‘ hand- | it came to the scratch. them. In the meantime,’ he says Chis ers not yo | 
some is as handsome does.’ ” The second, Dick, when rid of bad example, grew | dead), ‘I’ve my hands full, ew to rights the 
“Well! an that be a ve at when he tires of 
beauty without paint Mr Macdiarmid must be! for | his farmer brother’s while (who was sickly) to take I’m too ugly myself, Tim,’ says he, ‘and too : 
the handsomeness of his behaviour to a pack of bro- | him into the concern ; and no little, ye may believe, it 
thers, that made of him from the egg, and | cost him. Shey amie ee> Geese te better. But in the backwoods, faces are nothing 
pushed lyme yo elaine ly or thing of the | sons and daughters should have been gentlemen and | thought of; and they’ve called the farm out there 
world, the cuckoo, does the crathurs that owns it, | ladies, wrung her hands at anything so vulgar, and | after the old place here, and for rasons, Tim, known : 
was enough to make a Vanus of a nigger! His father, | scarce thanked Joe for making an Lomaaen eh 6 to yourself and me. I’m thinking I'll like it better, 
ye see, was a squireen down in the west somewhere, | bankrupt, and a clever bailiff of an idle blackguard. | though home’s home, after all !’ 
with of pride and poverty, and very of Rut these son—a sort of ‘ Benjamin, | minded, sir, saving your 
anything besides, except a silly young second wife and | you would have howghit—had he been own brother — earth home had been to him the days of 
. a pack o’ h childer by her, when all he had (and | to Joe, instead of blood—the veriest pickle of the a eo od it cleus onadtesnal 
toy one) have these lot, whom the rest had set on in former times to a heaven within them ; and if ever an angel’s 
than enough for the boy she left behind her. It plagee the very heart out of Seesph, and play him all | walked, as you began by saying, in rough outside, ; 
wasn’t secured to him, however, barrin’ one bare five | the worst tricks that they were afraid of getting into it’s Joe Macdiarmid’s ! 7 
hundred pounds, which some old unele had tied faster ; | trouble for themselves. Well, this unlucky urchin, Se ne ees a eee 
and while the new madam’s boys lived at hack-and- | wild as he was, had some good in him, Joe thought, | heard his history!” whispered traveller to his 
manger, as long as money or credit lasted, ‘ugly Joe’ | and plenty of cleverness ; and it went to his heart | little boy. There was no answer ; but the light of a . 
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lamp showed that the child’s eyes were wet ; 
fi shame his own rudeness, or emo- 


DISASTERS OF THE NIGER 
EXPEDITION. 


I a previous article we traced the p of the ex- 
ition, from its crossing the bar of the Nun, on the 
3th of August, to its arrival at the confluence of the 
Niger and Ch da, on the llth of September. So far 
everything had gone well ; the Delta, with its swamps 
and marshes, and gloomy mangrove jungles, had been 
passed in safety ; treaties with the chiefs of the Eboe 
and Eggarah countries had been successfully nego- 
tiated ; the model farm had been established on the 
high lands adjoining the confluence ; and, in short, 
pe bangag, romised a favourable termination to the 
maission. a hopes, however, were soon to be frus- 
trated. From the llth to the 17th of September was 
mt in establishing the model farm; and by this 
thme the river-fever, which had made its appearance 
on the 4th, while at. Iddah, had so extended its ra- 
that of the 145 white men engaged in the ex- 

ition, 7 had died, and 60 were on the sick list. 
After consultation, whether the high greene of Mount 
Pettéh or the sea-air of Fernando Po should be re- 
sorted to for convalescence, it was resolved in favour 


She accordingly steamed down, with another cargo of 

rt ing ; while the Albert advanced to 
Egga (about miles from the sea), which was 
reached on the 28th September. We shall now fol- 
low the Albert in her solitary course. 

After leaving the confluence of the Niger and 
Chadda, which Dr M‘William not inappropriately 
denominates “ the two highways to central Africa,” the 
Albert proceeded up the Niger, whose banks became 
more rounded and undulating, and the waters more 
winding and picturesque in their course. Immediately 
above the confluence were a number of villages, scat- 
tered along both sides of the river, the inhabitants of 
which are represented as kindly dis , active in 
their habits, and much given to traffic—a character 
which distinguished the tribes upwards to Egga. 
At this period the inundation was at its height, and 
the statements of the natives that, during the 
dry season, the waters of the da became so low, 

aman could wade from the one side to the other. 

On the 22d September, the Albert reached Gori, a 
celebrated market- on the right bank of the 
Niger, and about thirty miles above the confluence. 
The insular elevation on which Gori is situated was 
surrounded by an immense number of canoes, and the 
market-place was found crowded with from 1500 to 
2000 people, some of them from a great distance inland, 
and all busily en, in traffic. The articles exposed 
for sale were bags of salt from Rabbah, tobes (a species 
of gown) of various colours, country cloths, grass bags 
of undressed cotton, silk, twine, cam wood in balls, iron 
such as hoes and shovels, Indian corn, dried 

flesh, dried fish, nuts, seeds, straw-hats with 
enormous brims, platters of wood, calabashes beauti- 
fully carved, and native tobacco. While off Gori, a 
large canoe came alongside, containing three horses, 
corn, calabashes, and three slaves purchased at the 
Egga market. The canoe belonged to a village within 
the territory of Iddah, and, in terms of the treaty 
which concluded with the Attah, Captain 
Trotter seized the canoe, and liberated the slaves; but 
uently restored the vessel, in consequence of 
owner’s ignorance of thetreaty. This transaction 
taking place in the immediate neighbourhood of a well- 
frequented market-place, is spoken of as producing an 
uncommon sensation the traders, and was 


trious, but in a state of great wretchedness, in conse- 
of the heavy impositions of their superiors, 
the Fulatahs, who, in the event of their not finding the 


the balance by carrying off 
of the ildren. "The 


beer 

lous on both sides of the river, the right bank constitut- 
ing the Bushi country, and the left the Nufi. The 
_ Nufi, people are the principal cotton-growers on the 
fall ot They commence planting it after the first 
of the rain, and five months afterwards it 


for use. In the raw state, it is packed in bags 
ht of each containing about a pound and 
a-half, which sells for 400 cowries, or sixpence ster- 
ling. In some of the Bushi villages, the round 
jal," sod put up for the of 
j black-poli put up for purpose 
cating off the lightning. Domestic slaves were found 
in every village, and their condition differed little 
from that of their own proprietors, unless in their 
liability to be for trivial offences, or to be sold 
for theft, or other serious crimes. By the murder of 
a slave, the master only incurs a fine ; while murder 
committed by a slave is punished death, with a 
heavy fine upon his master. The religion of this dis- 
trict is a mixture of Mohammedanism and Paganism ; 
the huts were in general covered with fétishes ; but 
the inhabitants stoutly denied that they ever sacri- 
ficed human beings. Here, as in the Delta, a man 
may have as many wives as he can purchase, the price 
being from 15,000 to 20,000 cowries ; this sum is paid 
to the parents of the young woman, whose consent is 
never required, the payment of the ag | and a 
feast constituting the whole ceremony. The Fulatahs, 
their superiors, are more strict Mohammedans in this 
respect, and limit the number of their wives to four, a 
rule which is more convenient for the wandering and 
warlike life they pursue. The weather, at this period, 
was rather rainy and sultry, and the y experienced 
the effects of several tornados in their upward pro- 
gress. The river, too, still overflowed its banks beyond 
its usual limits; and many villages were seen com- 
pletely inundated and deserted. The background, 
however, in some degree compensated for this swampy 
flatness ; and the Terry Mountains, with their rounded 
and table-shaped summits separated by woody valleys, 
had a fine enlivening effect upon the crew, who were 
daily becoming more sickly and disabled by the ra- 
vages of the fever. The cheering effects of the scenery 
were, alas ! of short duration. 
On the 28th September, the Albert approached 
which is described as a long sti ng town 
lying along the right bank of the river. It is nearly 
350 miles from the sea, and was formerly the capital 
of the Nufi country. It is at present under the imme- 
diate rule of Rogang, a tributary of Sumo Sariki, the 
chief of the Fulatahs. Sumo Sariki is one of the 
most powerful chiefs in central Africa ; and although 
a vassal to the sultan of Socati, he pays him merely 


a nominal tribute, and is constantly extending the | there 


limits of his already immense territory. The town 
of Egga is about four miles long and two in breadth, 
and contains a population of not less than 8000 souls. 
At this period it was completely surrounded by water, 
and the country, for miles around it, one continuous 
expanse of swamps and marshes, which, during the 
dry season, are loaded with jungle and wear ol Ac- 
cording to Dr M‘William’s information, w the 
morass behind the town is dried up (after the fall of 
the inundation), pestilential effluvia are exhaled from 
its bed ; the consequence of which is, fevers, eruptive 
diseases, and dysentery, highly fatal to the inhabi- 
tants. The huts are packed close to each other ; the 
streets are so narrow as scarcely to admit of two people 
walking abreast ; the accumulation of filth is thus fa- 
voured, and the stench is horrible. The houses of 

are a little better than those of Iddah, all of a 
conical shape; the walls are of sun-dried clay mixed 
with grass, from six to fifteen inches thick, and painted 
with atiges There are sometimes two walls built for 
the same hut ; the outer one being about two feet dis- 
tant from the other, forms a kind of piazza between, 
which keeps the interior dry and cool. There is only 
windows, in any shape, 
have not yet introduced on the Niger. 

Egga, like Gori, is one of the principal market- 
places in the Upper Niger. ‘The same sort of 8 
as at Gori were exposed for sale, with the addition of 
gunpowder, horses, slaves, raw and red and 
several articles of iron, as spears and arrows.. The 
only articles of Euro manufacture noticed were 
some English beads and cotton handkerchiefs. No 
less than two were work ; 

are described as extremely simple, an ucing 
pe only about three inches wide, but fifty yards 
long. ‘These stripes, which are of various colours, are 
afterwards sewed together for tobes and other gar- 
ments. The pre the the 
stripes together ; weaving is princi formed 
by the men. The blue dye is prepared from indigo, 
the red from camwood ; latter being first reduced 
to powder by pounding in wooden mortars, and then 
mixed up with ciay for use or sale. The inhabitants, 
like en inhabitants of the Delta, are ee 
of their own pottery ; there jars being r cook- 
ing, for oil, beer, honey, and om almost oo 
purpose. have no vessels of iron. dress of 
the inhabitants is various ; most of them wear the 
tobe, but many of the Nufis are dressed in a cloth 
which depends from the shoulder, after the fashion of 
the Roman toga. They are in general tall and well- 
made ; the form of the the countenance, and 
the lighter shade of colour in the skin, naimey 
mixture of the Caucasian.with the Negro race. 
practice of blackening the eyelids with galena* (lead 


* This practice is of great antiquity. Jezebel (2d Kings ix. 30) 
is said to have ‘‘ painted her face”—the words in the original 
being “ she adjusted her eyes with the powder of lead ore.” 


ly brought their children on board to be vacci- 
and the Mallams were delighted on being shown 
and taught to perform the operation. The country 
‘in the vicinity of Egga was ,and uninteresting ; 
the river at that time extended to about a mile and a- 
half in width; the opposite bank consisted of gentle 
undulations tolerably wooded, while in the distance 
the lofty range of the Admiralty Mountains hemmed 
in the vale of the Niger. The shea butter-tree luxu- 
riated in the flat nd around and quantities 
of the vegetable butter were pure ith cowrie- 
shells, at the rate of 14d. per pound. , 

The 3d and 4th of October arrived while the Albert 
was still at anchor opposite ; the ravages of the 
fever had fearfully ine ; Captain Trotter and 
Captain B. Allen were both taken ill ; and Dr Stan- 
ger and Dr M‘William, with one or two whites, were 
the only effective on board. “Under such 
circumstances, to have endeavoured to proceed to 
Rabbah would have been madness, and as there was 
no object to be gained by remaining longer where we 
were, it was resolved that we should withdraw from 
the river with all possible speed.” Accordingly, the 
object of the expedition was explained to Rogang, the 
sub-chief of Egga, and a message (with presents) given 
him to be we me to the king of Rabbah, stati 
the misfortune which had befallen the expedition, b 
expressing a hope that it would return on the follow- 
ing summer ; and in the meantime requesting that he 
would put an end to the traffic in slaves within his do- 
minions ; and that he would establish commercial re- 
lations between Great Britain and his people. To 
this Rogang willingly assented, and informed Captain 
Trotter that it would be impossible to reach Rabbah 
(500 miles from the sea) with the steamer, as the river 
was interrupted by rocks between Boussah and Rab- 
bah ; but that the falls bein d on land, that 
Rabbah and Socata might bot reached by canoes. 
These negotiations having taken place, and the Kroo- 
men having cut a good deal of wood for fuel, the 
Albert commenced her descent on the 5th of October. 
On the 6th, so paralysed was the force, that Dr Stan- 
ger had to undertake the working of the engines ; and 
in this helpless condition the Albert m down the 
river. 

Little of interest occurred during the downward 
course of the Albert, and we shall therefore omit all 
details. On the 9th, the model farm was passed, and 
matters were in an equally hopeless condition. 
Mr Carr was confined to bed at the farm, and the 
schoolmaster and gardener lay sick of fever on board 
the tender. The natives, however, had been on all 
occasions most friendly to the settlers, and abundance 
of provisions and labour could at all times be procured 
at a moderate rate. It was therefore determined to 
leave the settlement undisturbed, only removing the 
sick (among whom were Mr Carr, Mr Kingdon, and 
Mr Ansell), who expressed a wish to be out of the 
river. The inundation was now rapidly subsiding, 
and on descending to Iddah, the water had fallen 
about four feet ;* so that the danger of the vessel 
grounding, and her unmanned state, rendered it of the 
utmost importance not to lose one moment by delay. 
The Albert accordingly steamed downwards, and 
reached the sea by the 16th of October, ‘The further 
history of the expedition is one of misfortune, sick- 
ness, and orig 

The Soudan, which left the confluence with the first 
cargo of the sick, reached the sea on the 22d Septem- 
ber, having been forty days in the river ; the Wilber- 
force, which was despatched with the second draught, 
reached the sea on the 27th, having been fort tive 
days ; and the Albert regained the sea on the 16th of 
October, having been in all sixty-four days in the 
river. Before clearing the river, death had made sad 
havoc among their numbers ; and when the sea was 
gained, the remainder were despatched, some to Ascen- 
sion, and others to Fernando Po. Of the one hundred 
and forty-fice white men, only fifteen escaped the river 
fever; while of the one hundred and fifty-cight blacks, 
only eleven were attacked. ‘The number of deaths is not 
clearly shown ; but what from fever and other casual- 
ties, the tables appended show a total of fifty-three, 
among whom were Captain B. Allen, Lieutenant 
Stenhouse, Dr Vogel, Mr Kingdon, Mr Willie, Mr 
Wilmett, and two of the assistant surgeons. 

The unfortunate fate of the expedition created 
great sensation in England ; and in the following sum- 
mer (1842) the officers were recalled, and all attem 
to reascend the river abandoned. Orders were 
issued to remove the labourers from the model farm, 
and for this purpose Lieutenant Webb was despatched 
with the Wilberforce, having eight whites and forty- 
six Kroomen on board. In the meantime, Mr Carr, w 
had recovered at Fernando Po, had, of his own accord, 
engaged a canoe to visit the farm ; but unfortunately 
he never reached it, but is supposed to have fallen a 
vietim to the treachery of Obi and King Boy. The 
Wilberforce having been once more equipped, entered 
the river on the 2d of July, reached the model farm 
on the 15th, and after removing the stores, and taking 


* It may be necessary to state, for the information of some of 
vers, is su to periodical floodi: or inundations, 
So far as has been 
mences in July, attains its height (which is upwards of th 
feet) about the of sides by the 


season,” when the river is comparat' 


ively shallow, and the Delta. 
an uninterrupted expanse of mud lagoons, 3 


and jungle. 


| passing 
tion at the Irishman’s story, it mig ave puzzi 
never made disparaging remarks on a stranger 
| again | | 
of the latter ; and accordingly the Soudan, with a 
cargo of the invalided, dropped down the river. 
Scarcely had she departed, when new cases of fever 
4 broke out, and “it became a matter of question, whether 
: the whole squadron should be withdrawn for a season ; 
but as one vessel could still be made sufficiently effec- 
tive for an effort to carry out the objects of the ex- 
pedition, it was finally determined that the Albert 
should make the best of her way up the Niger, and 
the Wilberforce proceed at once out of the river.” 
believed by Captain Trotter oe pratiane a beneficial | 
effect, by showing the natives that the whites were 
i determined to enforce the stipulations of the treaty. 
\ On the 24th, 25th, and 26th, the Albert ‘asked 
at several villages varying in population from 200 to 
1000, the inhabitants of which are described as indus- 
in cowries, make up 
the strongest and best-loo | 
people were areerele oceupied in weaving, and car- 
ron some trade with Egga in country cloths, ivory, 
j and bees-wax ; they came readily alongside the Albert 
made presents of fruit, and jars of their acidulous | 
| 
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in tow the Amelia, regained the sea on the 27th. 
will be remembered, that in the former year the Al- 
bert entered the river on the 13th of A and left 
it on the 15th of October, during which time the inun- 
dation was at its height,. Lieutenant Webb found the 
river so much as thirty feet lower. What had formerly 
appeared as swamps and marshes were then dry land 
loaded with jungle ; many islands and mudban 

in the river; crocodiles and hippopotami 
sunned themselves on the banks; several of the 
; which the steamers had formerly entered, 
were now dry channels ; and altogether, the features 
of the Delta were thoroughly changed. The Wilber- 
force touched at Aboh and Iddah, but could gather 
nothing respecting Mr Carr, but the knowledge that 
he had been murdered, and that the chief of ‘Aboh, as 
well as King Boy of Brass, if not accessaries, were at 
least fully aware of the circumstances attending the 
murder. On reaching the farm, “everything was 
found out of joint ;” the labourers had left it under 
fear of an attack from the Fulatahs, and had settled 
on an island in the river ; and the coloured crew of 
the Amelia were in a state of insubordination, and 
indulging in the worst vices. Having removed the 
stores and provisions, Lieutenant Webb again dropped 
down the river ; but before regaining the sea, seven of 
the eight whites comprising his crew had been attacked 
by the fever ; and the Wilberforce once more reached 
Tesnante Po in a disabled and helpless condition. 

Respecting the nature of the Niger fever, the facts 
are full, but not very conclusive. It has none of the 
visible horrors attending the yellow and other fevers 
of tropical climates, but assumes a character analogous 
to the marsh fevers and influenzas of temperate cli- 
mates, only more severe and fatal. The symptoms 
are thus ribed by Dr M*‘William :—* He (the 
patient) would shortly express a wish to lie down, 
and would complain somewhat suddenly of increase 
of headache or giddiness, and intense heat of the skin, 
which had a dry parched feel, restlessness, intolerable 
nausea, and difficult pear The thirst was very 
urgent ; the tongue was foul in the centre, moist, 
clean, or reddish, and invariably marked by indenta- 
tions on the edges. e countenance was more or 
less flushed ; the eye occasionally suffused, and always 
looked wild. Pulse rapid, but small, frequently feeble ; 
thirst urgent. A subsidence of febrile action in 
general followed in from three to six hours; or, at 
all events, these symptoms, if continued beyond the 
latter period, became much mitigated. Diaphoresis 
came on, the thirst moderated, and the signs of op- 
pression in a great disap d. ‘The prin- 
cipal complaint at this period was from the disagreeable 

ur of the perspiration, pen in those cases that 
subsequently proved fatal. ‘The sweating continued until 
from eight to twelve hours had been occupied by the 
whole paroxysm. The patient, although considerably 
exhausted, expressed himself as free from all trouble, 
and the countenance also indicated improvement. This 
seemingly favourable change did not long, for the 
accession generally returned in from six to ten or 
twelve hours. In a few instances the remissions were 
as complete as in the interval of ague. These were, 
however, only exceptions to the general rule ; for total 
absence of fever was indeed of rare occurrence during 
the course of the disease. 

I cannot say that the influence of critical days was. 
at all apparent, further than if no material improve- 
ment was evident by the eighth or ninth day, the prog- 
nosis was then most gloomy. The patient became 
weak, irritable, and exhausted, and extremely restless ; 
the remissions were most indistinctly marked ; the 
skin was dry and constricted ; the ; 
pulse small and irregular ; the fever, in short, now 
assumed a low asthenic form. Occasional symptoms 
of mental aberration would appear at this period ; the 
countenance pale and shrunk. 

‘When the disease was about to take a favourable 
turn, the remissions became distinctly marked, and 
the intervals were lengthened. The countenance (the 
best criterion) assu a natural expression, a certain 
look of convalescence, that one can only become ac- 

uainted with by experience, and contrasting it with 
that indicative of a Fatal termination. The skin be- 
came moist ; the thirst diminished ; the pulse was more 
voluminous and softer; the tongue ually lost its 
tremulousness, and could be more easily thrust out of 
‘the mouth : it often continued a long time loaded, but 
the crust was less brown and more moist, and seemed 
to have lost its firm attachment to the organ. 

Such were the general characteristics of the fever 
as it occurred in the Niger ; but the description is not 
to be regarded as appli to all the cases, for on 
board of the Albert alone, there were several in which 
there was neither complaint nor evidence of suffering 
of any kind. There was a disinclination to be spoken 
to, or to be in any way disturbed ; and a listless ex- 
pression of countenance, with a clammy skin and small 
pulse. The periods of exacerbation were so feebly 
marked, as to be scarcely perceptible ; food and medi- 
cine were taken when offered, but seldom or ever was 
anything asked for; and. the invariable answer to 

quiries after their health *I am very well.’ 
Constant waichfulness was the only appreciable symp- 
tom in these cases, which all terminated fatally, seem- 


ingly from mere exhaustion. Of the contingent 
mpmptoms, the most prominent were delirium, yellow- 
ness of the skin, and convulsions.” 


Any inquiry into the causes of the fever, or an ac- 
count of the morbid appearances after di 


-exemption from future attacks, is pronoun 


would possess little interest for the general reader. 
The cause, no the 
country passed thro’ greater portion of whic 
was a series of pestilential swamps pee mud- 
banks, and surrounded by impenetrable 
thickets of mangrove jungle. Whatever the cause, 
Dr M‘ William seems to have little confidence in any 
remedial prescription beyond change of air and speedy 
removal from the infectious region. In his own - 
tice he discountenanced much bloodletting, and the 
use of mercury, and relied chiefly on James’s Powder 
as a diaphoretic, or quinine as a tonic, accompanied 
by mild purgatives and counter-irritants, as blisters, 
&e. How far the treatment was successful we have 
no means of deciding ; but judging from the cases re- 
corded, and from the account of Dr Pritchett, still 
more recently published, there is reason to believe 
that recovery in most cases depended upon the pre- 
vious habit and stren of constitution. Of the 
various sequences of fever, Dr M‘ William con- 
siders that it leaves the seeds of disorder behind, 
which are too liable, in unfavourable circumstances, 
to be afterwards fatally developed. The notion that 
“seasoning,” or having once had the fever, — _ 
y Dr 
M‘William to be quite unfounded ; and the failure 
of the expedition is equally conclusive against the idea, 
that precautions, however perfect, afford any chance 
of escape ; for never were a party more thoroughly 
fortified in this respect than the expedition under the 
command of Captain Trotter. 

Such is a brief outline of the fate of this unfortu- 
nate but well-meant attempt to impart the light of 
civilisation and Christianity to the benighted regions 
of the Niger. Like other themes of national import- 
ance, it has given rise to much diversity of opinion ; 
but we rejoice to think, that however much men 
may have differed as to the sufficiency of the means, 
they have been at one as to the importance of the 
object desired. It might have been more fortu- 
nate for the expedition had it ascended the river in 
July instead of August ; it might have been better to 
have passed more rapidly through the pestiferous 
swamps of the Delta, and to have reached the vale of 
the Niger while the inundation was still rising ; and 
it might have rendered the crew less susceptible to the 
depressing influence of mental impressions, had there 
been less show of precaution, and more of the careless 
indifference which is peculiar to the sailor’s life. 
All these, however, are mere suppositions, The fever 
had made its appearance before the waters began to 
fall; without negotiating for some time at Aboh 
and Iddah, the immediate objects of the expedition 
could not have been attained ; and it would be saying 
little for human ingenuity, were the deductions of 
science never to be brought to bear upon the practical 
purposes of life. The negotiating of treaties with the 
chiefs, and a permanent establishment on the Niger, 
were the grand objects of the mission ; and to effect 
these, required time and necessary delay. To say that 
the expolisien totally failed, is what is by no means 
warranted from the papers before us; and to calcu- 
late the advantages gained by the mere pecuniary ex- 
penZiture, were fallacious, seeing that moral, more 
than commercial results, were desired. A beneficial 
impression has undoubtedly been made upon the 
minds of the tribes along the Niger to the extent of 
nearly 500 miles ; whether that impression 
shall be lasting or not, depends upon the mode in 
which it is followed up, A certain amount of infor- 
mation and experience has been t 
haps not equivalent to the pecuniary expenditure and 
loss of life, but invaluable as subservient to future 
endeavours. Deeply regretting with others the re- 
sults of the expedition, we are not of those who look 
hopelessly to central Africa as a tabooed by 
nature from the enlightening and civilising enter- 
prise of Europe ; but are inclined to predict, 
that it will at no distant period be the special field of 
her adventure and research. 


A LEAF FROM MY LOG, FORTY YEARS AGO. 
BY AN OLD SAILOR, 


As my services had by this time ified me to act 
in the capacity of chief mate, I shipped as such on 
a 


gun.brig. We sailed for Cape 
Finisterre, and were employed off that place cruising 
for Spanish craft, of which we took several, with- 


prize- 

_ on board with me. —— means 

sight of the brig, and the Spani knowing our 
position, sent out a felucca, with one long 
about seventy hands, to take us. As we could not 
help ourselves, we at once surrendered, and were car- 
ried into Villa do Conde, between Viana and Oporto ; 
and thence to Muros, about fifteen miles south-east 


of Cape Finisterre. Here we were put into quarters | i 
in a private house, under naa of soldiers ; whence, | of 
me! 


after a week or ten days’ con nt, we were marched 
off to St Jago, distant about forty miles, vou 
were regularly ensconced in a spacious prison, to which, 
on the following day, no less than eight ‘hundred 
hands were brought in. We were very fairly, not to 
say liberally, treated, having an allowance according 
to our previous rank or standing. As a pilota, or 
chief, mate, I had about eighteenpence a-day ; and to 
this, by a manwuvring, I to add a con- 


gained, of itself, per- | the road, and 


siderable per centage. In the same with myself 
eng. turned his attention to shoemaking, at which 
@ was no mean proficient ; and in uence of 
which, his time was more valuable than my own, a 
made this man my chum; and as he had neither time 
nor inclination for culinary operations, he paid me 
sixpence every alternate day for superinte this 
necessary de ent of our prison economy. we 
were allo to go out under escort to buy provisions, 
our lives were tolerably easy ; though, of course, our 
thoughts ran daily, and almost hourly, on escape to 
the of our birth. 

We been about nine months in quartel:(quar- 
ters), when we brought our plans to bear. We could 
at any time have managed to elude the vigilance: of 
the guards with oes ae went — the town ; but 
we saw no possibility of passin tes of the 
which were strictly watehed. 
imposed no necessity of this kind upon us, for the 
prison-walls formed the boundary of St Jago, and 
we had only to reach the ground in order to be free 
from all farther surveillance. Our sentry, too, within 
the prison was not over partial to the quarter in which 
we resided, as we had some time before laid a train 
beneath his box, which was fired so cleverly, that he 
always cursed his own cigar as the unconscious in- 
strument of his terror and annoyance. 

We were between thirty and forty feet from terra 
jirma, and often looked out of our solitary window, 
which was fortunately not barred, upon the dingy 
walls of the wine-houses opposite. It was well, per- 
haps, that we could see nothing of the country around 
us, whose beauties would have been not a little over- 
rated from the fact, that we had little hope of recross- 
ing it. Early, however, one morning, in the height 
of summer, just as the pure white Ret of day was 
cating over the dewy range of vine-clad hills before 
us, the cool morning air fluttering through the 
foliage that mantled the rocky road beneath, we tied 
our -sheets together, and having slip on our 
jackets and trousers, and packed up our little ward- 
robe, let ourselves down to the number of five or six, 
and stole away, all eye and ear, with a brisk and light 
step to the eastward. 

‘hough the neutral territory of Portugal, which 
was our ultimate destination, lay directly to the south, 
we adopted this manmuvre for the sake of avoiding 
the main roads and towns of Spain, where we were 
fearful of being apprehended and conveyed back to 
prison. The mists of morning ually cleared off, 
and the sun poured down its fiercest rays upon us 
from a cloudless sky ; but the thoughts of liberty and 
home gave wings to our inclination, and we were soon 
far away from the walls of Compostella. We = 
not, however, forget, as we trudged along, weary 
barefooted, that we were still within the district con- 
secrated by the holy relics of St James. The festival 
of this great saint was just approaching, and the hordes 
of pilgrims which we met en route to his shrine, made 
us almost wish that we had chosen a more favourable 
time for travelling unobserved through the enemy’s 
country. Our poverty-stricken appearance, however, 
and especially our naked feet, cut and wounded by the 
rocks and stones we were unable to avoid in our tho 
less haste, secured us from suspicion, so far as any 
= consequences were concerned. My companions, 

used to travelling, and without the constitutional 
stamina which I , were soon fairly overcome 
with fatigue; and, without exception, fell ill upon 
were, I believe, all retaken and carried 
back to quarters. For myself, I had made up my 
mind to free, and hed on towards Conde, 
crossing the mountains with no little trepidation : my 
situation was, indeed, often perfectly appalling; the 
deep and dark ravines which suddenly opened 
which I had te thread, 
rrors, from my entire igno- 


me, and 
ing itio 

rance of the route, and my very limited acquaintance 
With mountain scenery in general ; but I surmounted 
every difficulty, and after a and devious route 
of about seventy miles, was glad to find a resting~ 

for the night in a solitary outbuilding within of 
next morning while the hares were 


the red waters of the Minho. 
I was up the 
shaking the night dews from their feet ; and as I 
walked along towards the water-side, the whirring 
They were fine 
birds, and sometimes provoke me by their 


f ingly an- 
noying, and I could seldom give up the chase without 
hurling my stick at them, and muttering a Spanish 
execration or two, which will not repay t a | 


persuaded my digesti 
prejudices in favour of other food, 


| 
0 they to know I was un 
and ran along the ground, peeping, and chi 
tripping in their very haste, without attempting to 
rise, or in any other way letting me know that t 
were not to be caught. To an almost penniless 
| had left the prison with the value of a few shillings only *. 
Spanish coin, and without anything in the shape 
provisions. Fruit of almost all kinds was now : 
undant, and for some time I could manage to sub- 
| sist upon the luscious grapes that hung ‘about the 
rocks, and courted my n at every turn. But I - 
} found a still more welcome repast in the delicious ; 
| water-melons of the country, and, after I had once 
their ancient 
could have managed 
° | to subsist wholly on them. still, however, an ‘i 


q 


a. 
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in Spanish, and in a tone of gentle considera- 


acquaintance ysiognom 
cover that their intentions were 
I could no longer doubt this, 
say in Spanish, and with evident feeling, 


iF 


il 
iil 
Fe 


j 


they dashed into the silent woods again, and left me to 
meditations. 


my own quiet 
I had no sooner reached that of the shores of 
the Minho which is to Melgaco, than I be- 
get across the river and enter 


boat into my service, but had — ae 
when a shot whi past me, an 
behind told me I had no time to lose. 


WILD FLOWERS. 


bamlets small— 
lI love ye all! 


Beautiful gems! that on the brow of earth 
Are fixed, as in a queenly diadem : 


ye grow 
speed well’s peeping eyes— 
Wherever sunbeams fall or winds do blow ; 


loveliness by every breeze, : 


I love ye all! 


Within the arms of night its rest doth take ; 
But ye are wheresoe’er we stray— 
I love ye all! 
Beautifui of the wild-bee’s love ' 
The wild-bird joys your opening bloom to see, 
And in your native woods and wilds to be. 
All hearts, to Nature 
Ye are so passing fair—so passing free— 
I love ye all! 
Beautiful children of the glen and dell— 
The dingle deep—the moorland stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain’s edgy side ! 
Ye o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell ; 
And though the worldling, scorning, may déride— 
I love ye all! 
—From the Poems of Robert Nicoll. 1842. 


A HINT ON THE FAMILY AFFECTIONS. 


Mr Bailey, in his Essay on Inattention to the Depend- 
ence of Causes and Effects in Moral Conduct, says, with 
a truth which must come home to many bosoms, “ These 
errors, this disregard of uences and irrational ex- 
pectation of advan without adopting appropriate 
measures to obtain them, may be particularly observed 
to in domestic life. Of the miscalculation that 


and estimable qualities, we may there see abundant 
instances. Parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, reciprocally complain eac 

other’s deficiency of affection, and think it hard that the 
tie of relationship should not secure invariable kindness 
and indestructible love. They expect some secret in- 
fluence of blood, some physical sympathy, some natural 
attraction, to retain the affection of their relatives, with- 
out any solicitude on their part to cherish or confirm it. 
They that man is so constituted as to love only 
what in some way or other, directly or indirectly, imme- 
diately or remotely, gives him ; that even natu- 
ral affection is the result of associations in 
his mind, or at least may be overcome by associations of 
an opposite character; and that the sure way to make 
themselves beloved, is to display amiable qualities to 
hose 


our part of those qualities which are requisite to inspire 
affection ; that it is the 


we shall be loved and respected without evincing amiable | PT 


take its colour from the nature of our conduct. There is 


It is true that all pleasurable associations formed 
with regard to each other in the minds of those who are 
connected by blood, do not depend on the personal cha- 
be eradicated by any errors of conduct. 


mother’s love is the of an extensive combination 
of ideas and in which, for a time, the moral 
and mental qualities of her child can have little share ; 


such associations, 
ty ill-temper, 
ness of her offspring. aff 
other relatives must of course be far more liable to be 


MOTHER WIT. 
By this 


99 
natural superiority of intellect which some men 
over others. It is the gift of nature, and cannot be in- 
7 education, or acquired by the persevering exer- 
t i > in 


to have no connexion with cunning and duplicity, 
mostly accompanied by sincerity and candour. It always 
preserves its possessor making 
of his literary acquirements, and never fails to observe the 
first appearance of pedantry in others. 
There are whom Heaven has blessed with store of wit, 
Who want as much again to govern it. 
Whatever may be meant by the wit mentioned in the 
first line of this couplet, the thing said to be wanting is 
the subject of our present remarks.—The Savage. 
PROGRESS AND EFFECTS OF EDUCATION. 


The desire for education, and the general dif- 
fusion of it, is working, and partly has worked, a 

change in the habits of the mass of the people. 
though it has been our lot to witness some of the 


zling 
ing it, 
and 
uirement 


heretofore barren intellect with its wholesome and 
perennial waters.— Bishop of Lichfield. 
SUPERFICIAL KNOWLEDGE. 
The profoundly wise do not declaim 
in others, so much as the foe 
on the contrary, t would rather assist it with their 
advice than overwhelm it with their contempt ; for they 
know that there was a period when even a Bacon or 
Newton was superficial ; and that he who has a 


CONTEMPT. 
There is not in human nature a more odious 


temper there can be no room for this sensation. That 
which constitutes an object of contempt to the male- 
to a worthy 


volent, becomes the object of other 
and good-natured man ; for in such a person, wickedness 
and vice must raise hatred and abhorrence, and weakness 
will find no object of his contempt in all the actions of 
men.— Fielding. 
SECRETS OF COMFORT, 

Though sometimes small evils, like invisible insects, 
inflict pain, and a hair may stop a vast machine, 
yet the chief secret of comfort lies in not suffering trifles 
to vex one, and in prudently cultivating an undergrowth 
of small since very few great ones, alas! are let 


on long 8 
TRUTH. 
He that his own judgment the consent 
The | of the times, to be backed with unanswerable 


truths ; and he that has truth on his side is a fool, as 
well as a coward, if he is afraid to own it because of the 
currency or multitude of other men's opinions.— De Foe. 
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4 
as I carried a in it came into —_— ee 
my head to searcely one of our actions, our habits, or our expressions, 
‘ solved to make war upon the gallinaceous retainers of with which we are regarded by others. 
rich to 
avd fowl, jet | Portugal. More than once did I attempt it, but the 
me With true Galician r, jus was i com’ to keep on 
bludgeon, and soon gave him decent | risk I incurred by so doing. Asa frontier town, and 
burial in my handkerchief, quickening, at the same note, I had no doubt 
been iers there, ut even her affection, supported as it is by all the 
tertain | to durance, after my toilsome wanderings, and I 
be seen ey took every precaution to elude their 
stranger | vigilance. Immediately on my arrival, I pressed a 
are they have regaling. 
ostentatious motiv an: I conse- = Sill a aUSCS, ua ile Gepend ‘01 
commenced plucking m fowl as soon as I Guay 
the other hand, amiable qualities are frequentl found 
boat, Here I to inspire love, even under circumstances of 
pulled off and dried my waving, my only | trary tendency ; as may be seen in the attachment / 
sometimes evinced by beautiful women to men of ugly 
was now at Valenca do Minho, where I waited on | features or deformed persons. To see the same coun- 
the British consul, who passed me on to Caminha. | tenance, however defective in form, constantly preserving 
ee an expression of tenderness amidst all the cares and dis- 
ally Lisbon, whence I embarked in a mer- Wis, to of 
chantman bound for the Channel. ness, and be the object of acts of regard, can 
hardly fail, whatever other circumstances may operate, 
to beget feelings of reciprocal affection.” 
, 
Beavtirvt children of the woods and fields! 
had, however, one adventure, whi clusters, ‘neath the hazels, gather— 
the character of the people amongst | where by hoary rocks you maiko your bields, 
w wandering, that I'nced ‘ot opclogios I love ye all! 
. it. _I was crossing one of those wild Beautiful flowers! to me ye fresher seem most uninformed and illiterate ; and its absence may be 
From the Almighty hand that fashioned all, perceived in others who have received the most finished | 
Than those that flourish by a garden-wall ; education, and whose minds are stored with the greatest 
a ee good natural sense, but is altogether different from that 
| quickness of intellect usually denominated wit. It a 
Though lowly ye, and most without a name, 
Young hearts rejoice to see your buds come forth, 
As light erewhile into the world came— . 
I love ye all! 
And thousands more, of blessed forms and dyes— 
I love ye all! 
answered wit Beautiful nurslings ! 
in the common phrase of the 
* Spanish blood in him to ask le Wyse ems oF you, 
myself for money, though I knew very well what he Dwelling afar upon the grassy leary 
ty baned ——_ I pop meer and Beautiful watchers! day and night ye wake ! veniences necessarily arising from a transition state, 
wo get conversation, waren The evening star grows dim and fades away, where gross ignorance has been superseded by a some- 
my way to Lisboa. And morning comes and goes, and then the day what too rapid communication of i 
said one day removes something of this evil. 
j tion, that would have affected me a good deal had I self-sufficiency are sobered down by 
j been quite free from —- useful knowledge, and men’s minds become less arrogant 
“T’m very poor,” I, “and I can’t afford a in proportion as they become better informed. There 
horse.” ing cannot be a doubt, therefore, but that any evils which 
fall upon me, one of them inquiring at the same por wars 
r thee if I were not a runaway prisoner. I made no cation, if I may so say, will quickly flow away, and that 
secret of the matter ; when I saw them all in earnest a clear and copious stream will succeed, fertilising the 
conversation, and I almost dreaded the result, till my 
i limited knowledge of the language, and my better 
to dis- 
indness. 
| one of 
o Sup- 
pose we assist him, r proposition 
conde thon put fn ond I hed 
about two British thrust into with 
- 4 the hearty ion, “ Vio usta con Dios!” “God 
| be with you on the way !” 
j As I followed the course of the river, I had for P| 
disposition 
hang- than a proneness to contempt, which is a mixture of 
’ height ade and ill-nature. Nor is there any which more cer- 
p to ily denotes a bad mind, for in a good and ben 
rock ; and I have 7 
in partic , I re- 
— with mmon in ae 
rt of a poor dove, as it sought in 
a lonely out-building, followed by the 
j swifter eagle. It made good its retreat, whilst its 
' pursuer struck against the stonework of its cell, and 
vith « fearful rebound, fell dead within a few feet of 
ag where I was standing! Beside those animals 
have been already referred to, there were ; 
few which excited sufficient interest to entitle them 
to notice. I should not, however, forget the fine 
Diack cattle, that often rushed across my path as I 
along thls appear to look upon us with little interest, if our ar 
scomed higher is seen without poo and our departure withou 
country. ond instead charging them with a deficienc 
of them bore the badge of pe ane Sar felt we should turn our scrutiny upon ourselves. 
te tossed their haughty heads, awoke the tones of a li well directed eye of self-examination might probably | 
! find out that their indifference arises from a want on 
stand clear of their path ; and I have felt not a little | folly to flatter ourselves that our estimation, either in / 
Telief when, with contorted tail and lowered head, | the circle of our friends or in the world at large, will not 
I * 
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